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WITH this, the first issue of its Journal, the American 
Go Association undertakes to advance the purposes 
which animated its founders fifteen years ago. We 
can conceive of no better way to ‘‘promote. interest 
inGoand the interests of American Go players’’ than 
to give the widest possible circulation to annotated 
English versions of some of the wealth of Japanese 
and German Go literature which was heretofore avail- 
able only to a fortunate few. 

Games of outstanding Go players will be presented 
in these issues. Serialized chapters of leading Go 
treatises will also be included in such manner as to 
be easily assembled into volume form. Go players at 
all levels of skill should find in these pages material 
to whet their interest and advance their technique. 
In addition, the staff of The Journal will endeavor to 
keep its readers informed of cufrent Go activities 
not only in the United States but also in Japan and 
other countries. It is requested that items of interest 
be submitted unhesitatingly, so that The Journal may 
also serve as a medium for letting all Go players 
know what other American Go players are thinking 
and doing. 7 

If, in time, the game of Go should attain in America 
the popularity it might, and if this issue becomes a 
collector’s item, we should like posterity to find here 
some mention of the men who formed the vanguard 
of American Go players. Among those now deceased 
who contributed to the growth of the game in this 
country, we think first of Arthur Smith, whose book 
introduced Go to the English speaking world; of W. D. 
Witt, who was indefatigable in the teaching of Go and 
to whom the growth of almost all American Go cen- 
ters may be traced; and of Lee Hartman who, in col- 
laboration with Kar1Davis Robinson, stimulated much 
of the available English Go translations. 


Others, still with us, include Edward Lasker, au-. 


thor of two very popular Go books which have helped 
to make the game better known, and Karl Davis 
Robinson, editor and mentor of this Journal and 
owner of the largest collection of Go literature in 
this country, if not in the world. 

Although the present officers of the Association 
are all Easterners, it is hoped that a future means 
will be found to make the conduct of the affairs of the 
Association more representative of the membership 
at large. Tothis end, advice and suggestions are so- 
licited; inthe meantime, your officers must ask your 
indulgence in their early efforts at this ambitious goal. 


—Lester H. Morris 


Fall, 1949 
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Problem 2. Black 
to play for ko 


Problem 1. White 
to play for ko 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GO 
Part I 
by Max Steinbook 


History 


The Japanese game of Go is probably the oldest 
board game in existence. According to legend, it or- 
iginated inChina more than 4000 years ago, probably 
under the name of Yi, and later changed to Wei-Chi. 
About 1200 years ago it was introduced into Japan, 
where it has achieved such popularity that it is con- 
sidered the national game of that country. Further- 
more, itis in Japanthat the game reached its highest 
development, so that today Japanese masters excel 
all others. 3 

One of the amazing things about the game of Go 
is that it survived in the East through so many cen- 
turies but was ignored by the Western world until 
relatively recently. Not until the latter part of the 
19th century was there a description of the game pub- 
lished in a European language. 

Since that time, however, a few books have ap- 
peared inEnglish, foremost among them being Arthur 
Smith’s The Game of Go (New York, 1908), Edward 
Lasker’s Go and Go-Moku (New York, 1934), and 
ModernChess Strategy, with An Appendix 
on Go, also by Mr. Lasker. The first two, unfor- 
tunately, are out of print, although a few copies of 
the second may be obtained through the American Go 
Association, but the third was published in 1945 and 
is still readily available. There is also a great deal 
of unpublished material in English, which will be re- 
produced in this journal. 

Another obstacle to the spread of the game has 
been the difficulty of obtaining Go sets. In the past 
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they hadtobe imported from Japan, but now inexpen- 
sive sets may be purchased through the American Go 
Association. 


The Go Set 


The material required to play a Go game is a 
board, a bowl full of black stones and one of white. 

The board is rectangular in shape and has ruled 
onit 19 horizontal and 19 vertical lines. On the Jap- 
anese board, the verticals are about 7/8 of an inch 
apart and the horizontals 15/16 of aninch apart. There 
is a border of approximately 1/2 inch around the board 
between the outside lines and the edge. 

Most Go boards are about 17 1/2 inches long, 16 
inches wide, and 3/4 of an inch thick. The more el- 
egant Japanese board, called a Go Ban, has the 
same horizontal dimensions but is four or five inches 
thick. It stands on four detachable legs which raise 
the playing surface to about eight inches from the 
floor. The board and feet are always stained a dark 
yellow, and the lines are black. 

Tofacilitate the description of the plays, the ver- 
tical lines are frequently labelled alphabetically from 
A to T, omitting the I and starting at the left; the 
horizontal lines are numbered from 1 to 19, begin- 
ning at the bottom, as in some of the diagrams of 
this journal. 

Where lines 4, 10,and 16 intersectlines D, K, and 
Q there are large dots or ‘‘stars’’. These serve two 
purposes: one as orientation points, the other as 
handicap points. 


Each bowl contains about 180 men ors tones. 


The stones are round in their larger dimension and 
double convex in the narrow dimension. They are about 
7/8 of aninch in diameter and their thickness tapers 
from a very thin edge to between 1/8 and 1/4 of an 
inch at the center. The white stones, traditionally, 
are of shell and the black of slate. Some American 
stones, however, are being made of plastic. 


Playing the Game 


Go is played by two people sitting on opposite sides 
of the board on its long dimension, each provided with 
abowlof stones. Thetenor of the game is combative. 


The objectis to control as much of the board. or ter- 
ritory as possible, and this is achieved by judicious 
placement of the stones. 


Rules of the Game 


The better player always uses the white stones, 
the other the black, and Black always makes the first 
play. The players alternately place one stone -on any 
unoccupied point of the board (with two exceptions, 
explained below). The stones are always placed on 
the intersections of the lines, not inside the rectan- 
gles. 

Once placed, the stones are never moved unless 
surrounded and captured. They are then removed 
from the board by the victor and retained as his pris- 
oners until the end of the game. To capture a stone 
or group of stones, a player must occupy all the ad- 
jacent intersections on lines radiating out from the 
intersections on which the enemy stands. 

The rules of Go are so arranged that players of 
unequal skill may enjoy a close match through the 
device of handicap stones. Each handicap stone is 
estimated to give Black a 10 point advantage. More 
than nine stones is rarely given, since the discrep- 
ancy in techniques would render the game too dull 
for White. If Black receives handicap stones, they 
are regarded as his first play. 

Custom has established the placement of the handi- 
cap stones as follows: 


No. of Handicap Stones Location 


2 D4, Q16 

Same as 2 plus Q4 

Same as 3 plus D16 
Same as 4 plus K10 
Same as 4 plus D10, Q10 
Same as 6 plus K10 

| Same as 6 plus K4, K16 
9 Same as 8 plus K10 


Oona Dm oP Ww 


A stone is connected to another of the same color 
when it occupies the next intersection on any line 
radiating out from the point on which the first stone 
stands. Diagonally adjacent stones are not directly 
connected. {continued on page 13] 
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MODERN GO GAMES 


First Honinbo Title Match 


The 21st Honinbo, Honinbo Shusai, was the last 
person to hold that title for life. Following his death 
Shortly before World War II, the title of Honinbo 
ceased to have life tenure. The present intent is to 
hold annual Honinbo title matches. 

During 1940 the professional players of Nippon 
Kiin who were above a certain rank held a tourna- 
ment to determine which two players should com- 
pete for the title.One game was played between each 
pair of players and the two with the highest scores 
qualified for the title match. This tournament had 
the unique provision that Black was penalized 4 1/2 
points, thus avoiding the necessity of two games be- 
tween each pair of players, preventing a drawn game 
by jigo, and, presumably, overcoming the advantage 
of first play. | 

The two qualified men played a six game match, 
alternating black and white (without the 4 1/2 point 
provision). The rules of the match were that the title 
shouldbe awarded tothe one withthe highest tourna- 
ment score if he won three of the match games; it 
Should go to the one with the second highest tourna- 
ment score if he won four of the match games. The 
former was the case in this match, and Sekiyama 
Riichi won against Kato Shin. 

The time limit was 13 hours for each player, but 
elapsed time of less than one minute was not counted. 

This match, which was played during the spring 
and summer of 1941, contains the last important 
games received from Japan before Pearl Harbor; 
and these are examples of modern Go play. 

sekiyama is one of the group of younger Go players 
whodeveloped Shin Fuseki, the modern style of open- 
ing play. His book Gote no Sente, described in 
this issue, is an important contribution to modern 
theory. | 

Kato is a conservative player of the classical 
school, which has been obliged to meet the modern 
style with some concessions in strategy. 

This match is of especial interest because it was 
played by men who were outstanding in these com- 
petitive styles of opening play. 

Suzuki Tamejiro, a seventh degree player of the 
classical school, annotated all but one of these games. 
Suzuki is the author of the stupendousGo Diction- 
ary,athree volume work of even game and handi- 
cap joseki. 

Dr Frederick M.Mossner of Washington, D.C. 
translated all the annotations. 

Editorial comment is enclosed in square brackets. 
Black stones are indicated by the symbol ¢ and white 
stones by the symbol °. | 

The method to be used in presenting this series 
of games is to list the plays in Korschelt notation, 
followed by notes on significant points, and supple- 


mented by diagrams at suitable stages. The follow- 
ing is a list of the symbols used with the Korschelt 
notation. . 


a = atari 
f = fills 
n = note 


+ = takes one stone 
+a number = takes that number of stones 


Game 1 


Tokyo, 1941 


Black: Kato Shin 
White: Sekiyama Riichi 
White resigned after black stone 157 


12 hours, 14 minutes 
12 hours, 58 minutes 


Black White Black White 
1 Q16 2D17 81 B& a 82 Cl0Oa 
3Q4n 4F4n 83 B9 84 B10n 
59 D15 6 E15 85 B6 86 Dil 
7H14 8 E16 87 A6n 88 D6 an 
9 D13 10 C5 n 89 C7+ 90 M2 

11 C17 12 Cl1l6n 91 N2 92 Gill 

13 D16 14 Cl5a 93 J3n 94 H3 a 

15 D14 16 Bl7a 96 JZ 96 H2 

17 H17an 18C18+ 97 J5 98 H4 

19D18a 20 Ci7f 99 Hi2n 100P18 

21 Fl6an 22Q5n 101 R18 n 102N18n 

23 P4 24 R4 103 L18n 104 G12 

25 R3 26 R5 105H13n 106A5n 

27F15+2 2883 107Q7n 108P9n 

29 Q2 30 R2a 109 P8n 11009 

31 Q3 32 S82 111 S6 112 $5 

33 M3 n 34 O16 n 113 Sli n 114N11 

35M16n. 36 Q13 115 R11 116 Q1l 

37 P15 38 Mi5n 117 R9n 118 Q9n 

39 L15 40 N15 119S1i0a 120R8a 

41 L1i6n 42 013 121 Q10+ 122 Ri 

43 R15 44 P17 123 S8n 124 PldOa 

45Q17n 46 M13 125 E18 126 B13 n 

47813 n 48 K3 n 127 H7n 128 R10 ko 

49 O6 90 E3 n 129 S9 130 N7 

o1 L1i2n 52 L13 131 O7 132 N8 

oo KI3 54 M12 133 Ll 134 L2 

99 Lill 56 D9 n 135 M1 136. Ji 

57 M11 58 F9 137 L4a 138 K2+2 

09 L14 60 O12 139 Q8 140 R6 

61 K4 62 J4 141 S7 142 T6n 

63 Kd n 64 L3 143 J10 144 N6 

65 M4 66 R12 145 N5 146 Q1 

67 S12 n 68 R10 147 Pl 148 Rl 

69 C6 70 Bo n 149 O3 n 150 M18 

71 F7n ia 6 151 L19 152 M10 

73 D8 n 74 C8n 153 L10 154 M9 

75 C9 76E8a 155 Q14 156 Lg 

77 D7 78 E7n 157 M17 n 

79 D1l0a 80 E9 
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ABCDEFGHIJI KLMNOPQRST 


e3 Q4. This play is too ambitious [in the opinion 
of the classically trained Suzuki]. Another stone is 
necessary to secure the corner. It is difficult to get 
a proper configuration, and the enemy has possibil- 
ities of attack. In this opening, the situation will de- 
pend upon further play. 

[°4 F4. Note that Kato a oids joseki play against 
this stone, and permits -toform a shimari with 


°10. Sekiyama based much of his tournament play on. 


this corner stone, and treated the joseki exhaus- 
tivelyinGote no Sente. Theshimariof °4 and °10 
is discussed in Yasunaga’s Igo Gairon.] 

°10 C5. °10 C14 wouldnot be satisfactory, for then 
would follow the sequence of Diagram 1. [Black has 
sente anda strong wall toward the center at small 
expense. | 


Diagram 1 


°12 C16. This is standard play. °12 C18 would be 
bad, for then would follow: °13 C16, °14 J17, °15 B18. 
Or if instead of °14 J17,°14 B18: then °15 J17, threat- 
ening attack with ¢F17. 

e17 E17. This play is a must. If instead 17 C18, 
then would follow the sequence of Diagram 2. If in- 
stead of °21 B16, °21 B12, then would follow the seq- 
uence of Diagram 3. 


SOY 
Oe 


Diagram 2 Diagram 3 


e 


e21 F16. Black gets astrong external wallby tak- | 


ing the two white stones in shicho. 

°22 Q5. Something had to be done in this neigh- 
borhood to counteract the shicho. The play chosen is 
not good because of Black’s obvious retort ¢P4 and 
°R3. The correct play is °22 P4. If then *23 Q5, °24 
F15; or if ¢23 F15+2, °24 Q5—and White’s position is 
better than after °30 R2 in the actual game. If Black 
continues «23 P5: °24 O5, and Black has the choice 
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Honinbo Title Match 3 


of two variations: 

(1) ©25 F15+2, °26 Q3, *27 Q5, °28 O16. 

(2) °25 O6, °26 O04. In this situation, White cannot 
make use of the shicho. 

°33 M3. Apparently °32 S2 was too early. °N3or 
°N4 would have given White a greater field of oper- 
ation; and his position would have been better than 
after °33 of the actual game. 

°34 O16. °34 O17 would not be good because of 
*35 M16, °36 O5; *°37 Q14, °38 R10, *39 Q18, which 
is a danger to the white stone. Furthermore, this 
sequence strengthens Black on O17, who is secure 
in the nw corner. 

°35 M16. Very strong! If the more customary 
°35 Q14, then °36 Q17, *37 R17, °38 P17, *39 R18, 


°40 L16; and Black’s nw corner is now restricted.. 


Even °35 L16 or 35 L17 is weaker than 35 M16, 
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36—50 


°38 M15. °36 and °38 are in proper sequence, °38 
is an attack and at the same time a potential con- 
nection with °36. If White plays °38 O5, then follows: 
°39 P14, °40 M15, °41 L15, °42 M14, °43 L16, and 
White would be vulnerable e and w. 

°41 L16.Ifinstead 41 L14, thenfollows: °42 L16, 
°43 M17, °44 K16, °45 K18, °46 N13. Despite the gain 
of two white stones, the position would not be good 


for Black. White could play °L16 even if Black im-. 


mediately occupies °P13. 

°45 Q17. Black has secured his position. He might 
have gained room by playing °45 N16 instead. Then 
would follow: °46 O15, °47 O17. 

°47513. This appears small, but it is effective 


since it threatens an attack on the White ne group. 


Hs) 


If °S13 is not played, White can occupy °S14. 

°48 K3.°48 L14 would have been better. After °J14, 
White could have narrowed down Black’s domain and 
retain sente. 

°50 £3. Even now °L14 was the correct play. 
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°51 L12. Very strong! 
°56 D9. This is the last place of importance after 


055 11. However, °D8 followed by °F8 would have 


been sufficient. | 

°63 KS. ©61 K4 and*63 K5 are very tight and 
seemingly small. But Kato’s style, aiming at ex- 
pansion in the center, and breaking up the White do- 
main at the w margin, must be called very clever. 

°67. Although the sequence initiated by this play 
is small, it is forced by White’s weakness on the e 
side. Otherwise the following line would be prefer- 
able: °J5, *J6, °H6.°S/a~ 

°70. B5. If °D6, then: *B5, °C7, *C4, °B6+, °D5, 
°C6, *D3. 

e71 F7. This light intruding from above is very 
good. 

°73 D8. Excellent! : 

°74 C8. If °E8, then: *E7, °D7, °C8, °D6, °C9, 
with Black expanding along the side. 

°78, Theblack stone at * F7 has served its purpose 
by permitting the ensuing sequence, which narrows 
down the White territory along the w side. Continu- 
ation with *A5 can narrow down White’s spac@& /"7 

°84 B10. Wrong! The correct play is °D11. 

°87 A6. Although Black’s position here is worth 
only 4 points, it is alive because of °B10. 

°88 D6. If Black should occupy this point, White © 
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4 MODERN GO GAMES 


must answer at °D5, losing two points. 

°93 J3. °J5 would have been sufficient. This and 
the next black play are sacrifices to be utilized at 
the finish with eL1. 

°99 H12. Here starts the end game. ¢H12 protects 
not only the n margin but also the weakness of °51 
L1i2 and °53 K13. 

°101 R18. If *Q18, then: °Q19, *R19, °O19. 

°102 N18. Not good! If °M18 and ¢L18, then °N18 
may follow later. 


* 16 
°103 L18. If instead °M18 now, there follows: 


°M19, *L18, °L19, *K19, °N19. 
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°105 H13. If instead G13, then: °H11, eJ12. 

°106 AS. This is purely defensive play; but if Black 
Should occupy A5, then would follow: °B3, *A3, °A2, 
eA4, °B2—White losing 7 points and sente. 

°107 Q7. Good! This not only narrows down White’s 
domain but also attacks °68 R10. 

°108 P9. °R8 is possible here. Then would follow: 
*R7, °S6. 

°109,.P8. Protects the gap between *49 O6 and 
°107 Qis and prepares for attack on S6. 

°113 S11, threatening the continuation *P11. If 


__Black shouldbe permitted tooccupy * P11, then would 


follow: (1)°R11,*O11; or (2) °O11,"*R11, °Q11, *Q10 
—either capturing the white stone on Q11 or connect- 
ing through Q9, according to White’s choice of plays. 

¢117R9. Black’s last two plays are excellent. It 
is amazing how Kato takes advantage of the situation. 

°118 Q9. If instead °S10, then would follow: «Sg, 
°T10, °Q9, °Q10, *T5, °T4, *T6, °R6 (see variation 
below), °S7, and White must make eyes inthe corner 


with gote. If instead of °R6 above, White plays °R7, 
then: *R6, °Q6, °S7, °P7, *Q8—which is unpleasant 
for White. 
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°123 S8. If instead *P11, then would follow: °Q3. J 


°N10, °O11, *O10, °O15, and White secures his posi- 
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Honinbo Title Match 5 


°126 B13. The last two plays are important. If 
Black allows White to occupy °E18, then would follow: 
eF18, °D19+. If White later plays °F19, followed by 


°G18, this would mean the loss of sente and 8 points. 


If White allows Black to occupy 14, this would mean 
loss of about 7 points for White. If Black answers 
°126 B13 with C12, then would follow: °B12, °C11, 
°B1l. ; 

e127 H7. If White occupies H7, Black loses more 
than 5 points. Now all points of importance are oc- 
cupied. 


Q- 


Problem 3 White 
to play and win 


Problem 4 White 
to play and live 


WE REGRET to announce the death of Joseph P. 
Bowles in April of this year. Mr Bowles probably 
holds the record of having played more games than 
any other American Go player. He played fast and 
tirelessly, in a style that showed the influence of 
Honimbo Shusai’s Tagaisen Fuseki Ho. His 
games were conservative but he could play rapidly 
because he assumed the soundness of his opponent’s 
play instead of seeking out a difficult and uncertain 
attack. He was among the best American Go players. 

Professionally, Joe Bowles worked in the field 
of publicity, and it was in connection with this work 
that he first observed Go being played. In an abortive 
attempt to commercialize the game, he submitted 
an article about it to Lee Hartman, the Editor of 
Harper’s Magazine andanavid Go player him- 
self. He was led thereby to Lee Chumley’s and the 
small group of Go players who started New York Go 
in the early 1930’s. 

Mr Bowles had infinite patience in teaching new 
players. His unassuming and reserved air was utterly 
betrayed by the lively manner of his game. He rarely 
spoke very much, but when he did he displayed an 
encyclopaedic knowledge and anelfin sense of humor. 
The richness of his personality is a great loss to the 
American Go world and to the New York group in 
particular. 


e137 L4. The stones sacrificed on J2 and J3 achieve 
their purpose. 

°142 T6. If this play were avoided, Black would 
occupy °T5, and then would follow: °T4, *T6, °T2, 
with loss of 4 points by White. 

°149 O03. Good! This is protection against ° P2. 
If Black plays «P2, then: °N1, eO1, °P5, °O5, °O3. 

°157 M17. White resigns after this play. If con- 
tinued, he will lose- the game by 7 points. [Try and 
play it out!] 


THE Master said: Those who do nothing all day but 
cram themselves with food and never use their minds 
are difficult [to lead into the Way]. Are there not 
such games as yi and po? To play them would surely 
be better than doing nothing at all. 


—Confucius, The Analects 


Translation by Whalen, revised by Dr Nancy Lee 
Swan of the Gest Oriental library in Princeton. Po 
was agame of chance. Yi isthe name of the probable 
predecessor of wei-chi, which was also called 
yi-chi. The names yi and yi-chi appeared as 
late as the first century B.C. 


Problem 5. White 
to play and win 


THE AMERICAN GO ASSOCIATION is glad to an- 
nounce that attractive sets of unbreakable catalin Go 
stones are available to members only at sixteen 
dollars (616) per set. Go boards, printed on heavy 
paper, have also been made up and may be ordered 
at fifty cents each. 

We are informed, by the way, that no Go sets are 
being manufactured in Japan at present, and that 
second-hand sets sell at high prices on the Japanese 
market. | 

In our opinion, these sixteen dollar sets compare 
favorably with the better Japanese stones occasion- 
ally met with in this country. Orders should be ad- 
dressed to the American Go Association. Checks or 
money orders should accompany orders and should 
be made payable to Jay Eliasberg. (The Association 
makes no profit on these orders). 
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Traditional Go—well represented by Honimbo 
Shusai’s Tagaisen Fuseki Hohas a long his- 
tory (outlined in Shin Fuseki Ho). The main con- 
tribution to this formalized theory was by Shusaku, 
who never became Honimbo because the contemper- 
ary Honimbo outlived him, but who never lost an im- 
portant game. 

Traditional Gois the formalized result of the first 
attempt to enunciate a Go doctrine. It emphasizes 
security of the corners, initial play on the third line, 
and a close-knit conservative strategy. 

Shin fuseki (new fuseki, or new approach to Go) 
represents a reaction from the extreme formalism 
of traditional Go. It presupposes a high degree of 
tactical skill. Its strategy embraces the over-all re- 
lationships of sides and center as against the corners. 
Its outstanding characteristics are play on the fourth 
line at wide intervals, and initial play on the handi- 
cap points. 

Shin Fuseki Ho, published in 1933, was the 
joint work of GoSeiGen, Kitani, and Yasunaga Hajime. 
Ithas had a profound influence upon the development 
of Go ever since. The current tendency (frozen by 
World War II, and yet to show a decided shift) is not 
an exclusive dependence upon traditional fuseki or 
shin fuseki, but rather a blend. This mixture of caution 
and daring has greatly added tothe spirit of the game. 

Yasunaga, an amateur Go player holding a pro- 
fessionalfourth degree, published the series of arti- 
cles called Igo Gairon in his Go magazine, Igo 
Shunju. Theseries was still appearing up to Pearl 
Harbor. Yasunaga, being one of the originators with 
Go Sei Gen and Kitani, was one of the fathers of the 
development which has lead to modern Go. He is a 
forceful and lucid exponent of his views, stressing = 
practical. 

_ Afirst portion of these articles was translated by 
Ikeda Tokuzo of Osaka, originally edited by Karl Davis 
Robinson, and publishedin a limited manuscript edi- 
tion in 1939. A second portion, was translated by 
Nogami Akirei of Tokyo, and originally edited by John 
L. Bauer. The Editors have departed somewhat from 
the Japanese flavor of the original translations in 
order to increase clarity for the American Go player. 

' Editorial comment is enclosed in square brackets. 


Igo Gairon 
by Yasunaga Hajime 


Part 1. Nature of the Corner 

~Inthe corner, acquisition of territory is more easily 
accomplished than on the sides or in the center of the 
board. Important then is shimari (closure) of the 
--corner. Since theoretical study of the intrinsic quali- 
ties of the corner have been treated many times (for 


instance, the assertion of shin fuseki that shimari 
play :n the corner is too partial a use of stones), we 
do nottreat here of such generalities. Instead, let us 
take up the intriguing problem of oshimari (big 
closure) and attempt to discover pene principles 
by analytical processes. 


These are the new types of oshimari, shown on 
Diagram 1, which have appeared in Go play since 
Shin Fuseki Ho, in contrast to the older types. 


We take up type C as the subject of our present study, 


Since it is most typical for our purpose. 


Diagram 1 
Typical Shimari of Modern Go 


[The shimari of traditional fuseki are shown on © 


Diagram 2. 

A. takashimari 

B. ogeima shimari 

C. kogeima shimari 

An excellent analysis of the traditional form is 
given in Hirosi: Fuseki Tsuron.] 

First a knowledge of the basic type is necessary. 
Diagram 3:2 < 

Figure A. Uchikomi, invasionof a single stone 
in the supposed territory of the opponent, commonly 
takes place at °1. Attention should be given to the 
order of play of °7 and °9. After the sequence of °7 
and °8, one might fancy atari at °9. But this is not 
good. We do not give the reasons here, for the study 
of joseki is not our present purpose. [{Reference: 
suzuki’s Go Dictionary, Vol 3, 13128. —Trans- 
lator.] Neglect of °15 would induce black play ata. 


But play at °15 may be attacked by °16, requiring an 


r 


Diagram 2 
Classical Shimari 


answer. Itis clear, however, that the white play is a 
method for reducing potential black territory on the 
e side. 

Figure B. °1 is analternative playfor °15 infigure 
A (a in figure B). Now whatis the difference between 
figures A and B? 

Figure C. With a black stone ate, the intent of 
White to avail himself of. the play ° a in the remote 
future—at present only implied—is conditioned more 
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Diagram 3 


Nature of the Corner 


favorably in figure B than in figure A. 


But in figure A, which is provided with a white 


stone at 15, the kick-in (hane) of Black at *bis a 
sente play requiring an answer by White in the cor- 
ner. Itisalsoclear that °15 in figure A is the instru- 
ment to diminish the black territory in case an area 
is embraced by a black stone at, for instance, ». 


Diagram 4: Conclusions from the last three 


figures. 
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Diagram 5 


IGO GAITRON 3 


Figure A. °b curtails the opponent on the e side. 
Play at °a curtails the opponent on the n side. 

Figure B. °1 is a light attack (hardly to be ‘called 
an invasion play). °2 is thecorrect answer, for if °a, 
then ¢b gives Black a good shape. 

Figure C. In the future, °1 would be a powerful 
stroke, but the sequence through °4 brings it to naught. 

Diagram 5: The meaning of oshimari. 

Figure A. Black makes the extension at ¢ 1—analo- 
gous to ¢ of Diagram 3, type A—from the corner. White 
may then invade the corner at °2. It is natural that 
there should be weakness within the framework of a 
shimari that embraces more territory than the nor- 
mal shimari. But by attacking the invader by *3—or 
°2 in figure A of Diagram 2—Black can build an im- 
posing wall in due course; and «1 becomes a capital 
point. 

Figure B. Or if White tries invasion at °1—the pre- 
cise sequence is a supposition—Black may perfect 
the defense of the corner by means of a few attack- 
ing plays. Insuchcase, * works more efficiently than 
if it had been placed at a. The sequence through °8 
comprises a normal closure of the corner. 

Diagram 6.. 


Figure A. If the black stone « were placed closer 


to the oshimariformation (say at a or b, as in Figure 
B or C) a White attack in the corner (following Dia- 
gram 4A), will force an unsatisfactory position for 
Black. This is demonstrated in Diagram 6. 

Figure B. For example, with the black stone at °, 
the white invasion and the resulting sequence of play 
through °16 undoubtedly forced Black into an uneco- 
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Diagram 6 
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Diagram 7 


nomical and redundant formation because ¢ is too 
close to the black wall. Furthermore, it should be 
noted that °15 is the correct play, and not °a. (Fol- 
lowing the reasoning in Figure 4A). 

Figure C. Similar conclusions can be reached when 
a stone is played at ¢ in the indicated relationship to 
the shimari. This may be verified by the reader. 
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4 Nature of the Corner 


Diagram 7: Ideal formation of oshimari. 

The conclusion to be reached from the foregoing 
analysis is that the ideal extension of the oshimari 
type is one with wings widely extended on both sides, 
aS in this diagram. This is the important character- 


, Stic of the oshimari formation never to be forgotten 


when one closes the corner with this shimari. At the 
Same time, it should be borne in mind that the un- 
avoidable disadvantage of big closure is mitigated by 
outside conditions. In this ideal formation, should 
White try invasion in the corner, the two outside black 
stones become very strong; and the cost of White’s 
invasion is too high to justify it, even though he may 


SO 


Problem 7. White 
to play and win 


Problem 6. White to play 
and live 


Cheap Go sets! That is the general cry of poten- 
tialGo-players. After much thought and investigation, 
we have at last found an answer in the form of small 
poker chips (Seven-eighths of an inch diameter, plas- 
tic). By taking advantage of quantity purchase, we are 
able to offer them for $1.75 per set (180 white and 180 
very dark blue ‘‘stones’’ in attractive plastic con- 
tainers). Boards are not included, since these can 
readily be made at home. Naturally, these chips are 
aesthetically a poor substitute for a good set, but 
they will serve the purpose very adequately. Checks 
should be made payable to Jay Eliasberg. 


Problem 8. Black 
to play and win 


Survive in the corner. | 

Diagram 8. Weakness of this shimari. 

Strong white formations on the outside jeopardize 
the value of the oShimari. If White invades the corner 
at ei the resulting black walls are of little value. 
Moreover, should Black himself play at °1 to pre- 
clude the attack, his stone * would lose much of its 
efficiency. The intent of the shimari is thus defeated 
by the long range attack of White. [From this we con- 
clude that Black must regard a white approach from | 
one side, even at a distance, as an immediate signal 
to extend on the other side.}] 


Problem 9. Black 
to play and win 


NOW yi playing is but a small art, but without his 
whole mind being given, and his will bent to it, a man 


cannot succeed at it. Inthe state [of Ch’i] among those 


who play the game Ch’ui the yi-player is considered 
the best. Suppose that he is teaching two men to play. 
The one gives to the subject his whole mind and bends 
to it all his will, doing nothing but listening to Yi-Ch’ui. 


' The other, although he seems to be listening to him, 
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has his whole mind running on a swan which he thinks 
is approaching, and wishes to bend his bow, adjust 
the string to the arrow, and shoot it. Although he is 
learning along with the other, he does not come up to 
him. » 


—Mencius 


Problem 10. Black 
to play and win 


THE CLASSICAL HANDICAP JOSEKI 


This compilation of handicap joseki by 
Lester H. Morris is taken partially from 
the most recent edition of Ruger’s Das 
Go-Spiel, and partially from the trans- 
lation by the late W. D. Witt of Ruger’s 
Das Vorgabespiel beim Go. 

It aims to provide the beginning Go 
player with that minimum knowledge of 
handicap josekinecessary to take full ad- 
vantage of play against the stronger op- 
ponent—the one sure method of increasing 
his playing strength. 


—Editors 


Handicap Corner Play 


Some acquaintance with the most frequently en- 
countered lines of playin handicapcorners is essen- 
tial tothe beginner’s progress toward a full enjoyment 
of the game of Go. The Japanese studies of handicap 
joseki are voluminous. In addition to detailed treat- 
ment in many books, Suzuki’s Go Dictionary, 
with its three volumes (one devoted to handicap 
joseki) and thousands of diagrams, classifies and 
comments briefly on virtually all known joseki. 

The available material on handicap joseki is found 
in the works of Bruno Ruger, from which (with the 
author’s permission) the following is adapted. 

We shall consider the more classical lines of 
play. 

Shin fuseki (new fuseki) introduced in 1933, in- 
fluenced joseki as well as general strategy. Handi-~ 
cap joseki, also, has been influenced. Of available 
material, Sekiyama’s Gote no Sente contains a 
general view of new handicap joseki. Bruno Ruger, 
also, has written on the new joseki. This series may 
well be followed by description of the new joseki. 

These modern (and highly successful) plays would 
undoubtedly have been condemned by the classical 
writers, and serve to illustrate the fact thatthe game 
defies codification. 

An ‘unsound’ attack may, if improperly answered, 
bring the more skillful player great profit. The read- 
er may therefore expect that his opponent, who knows 
joseki even better than he, will introduce variations 
to test the defense. 

In this installment we shall indicate briefly the 
main lines of play. Later installments will consider 
in more detail the various continuations which may 
follow these first few plays. For convenience, the 
play is limited tothe Al corner, and to attacks from 
one side. The beginner will find it profitable to re- 
peat the play in other corners and orientations. 

It is assumed that there are handicap stones on 
Q4, and D16 in addition to the D4 stone. 
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The Main Attacks 


The handicap stone is usually attacked in one of 
three ways: F3, G4, or H3. More rarely, White may 
instead play F4 or G3, or may fail to attack before 
Black has opportunity to reinforce the D4. stone. 


I. 1 F3 


This is the most usual play and the strongest at- 
tack on D4. White threatens tofollow up with a second 
attacking stone at C6 and thus exert great pressure 
on the corner. 1 F3 is also a preparation toward 
establishing white territory on the s border. 

Black may answer in one of four ways; he may: 

(a) Secure the corner 

(b) Extend on the left side 
(c) Attack the white stone 
(d) Play elsewhere 


a. Black secures the corner 


Black can accomplish this in various ways. 

2 F4. By this, the most frequent answer, Black 
limits White to the border, and simultaneously pre- 
vents White from connecting F3 with another at- 
tacking stone onthe w side, suchas C6.: White invari- 
ably answers 3 G4, after which Black generally plays 
4 F5, or less frequently, 4 E3 or 4 G3. 

- 2E3. This play is not quite as effective as F4. 
It is made only when there already are white stones 
on the w side, so that Black cannot expand in that 
direction and is forced to be more conservative. 
2 £3 prevents further White intrusion intothe corner, 
and threatens the advantageous continuation 4 F4. 
Therefore White plays 3 F4, whereupon Black must 
play 4 C3 to make the corner safe. Were Black to 
play 4 C6 or C7 in the hope of making a larger ter- 
ritory, White could take advantage of the error by 
playing C3, making a small safe group in the corner. 


b. Black extends on the w side 


Here also Black has two possibilities: 
2 C7. Nextto 2 F4 this is the most usual defense. 
It is most often employed when there is no handi- 
cap stone on D10. The great distance between D4 and 
C7 leads to many variations and complications; the 
use of 2 C7 is therefore somewhat complex for the 
beginner. White has more than ten possible continu- 
ations. Most common are: | 
3 C3 (4 D3) 
3 D3 (4 C3) 
3 C9 (4 D3) 7 
2 D6. Black will choose this manner of play when 
for some reason the recommended plays F4 or C7 
are denied him, or when it is essential that he exert 
influence toward the center. In playing 2 D6, Black 
renounces the hope of a large corner territory, since 


x 


2 


White generally follows up with 3 C8, which gives 
him several possible attacks on the corner—such as 
D2,% Siar. BG. 


c. Black attacks the white stone 


2 H3. With this play Black answers the attack on 
his handicap stone by making a counterattack on the 
white stone. Although in the beginning of a handicap 
game Black should concentrate on defensive play, 
Situations may arise where attack is the best defense. 
This holds particularly true if Black has stones in 
that region already—say L3-N3. If Black then plays 
2 H3, White may answer inone of the following ways: 

3 F5 (4 D2 or D6 or H5) 
3 C6 (4 F4) 
3 C3 (4 D3) 


If Black should play 2 K3, White may answer 3 C6 
or C3 or F5. 


~~ 


d. Black plays elsewhere 


@ 

This does not occur very often, since it is gener- 
ally advantageous for Black to answer White’s attacks 
in the opening of a handicap game. Should Black never- 
theless consider it better to play elsewhere, ignor- 
ing 1 F3, then White may proceed to press his attack 
on the D4 stone. This he can do by 3 C6, D6 or D7, 
any of which Black answers best with 4 F4. 


Introduction to Go [continued from page 2] 
The players create areas for themselves by build- 
ing walls of connected stones. Each one tries to con- 
trol the largest possible area with the smallest in- 
vestment of stones. Yet the areas must be safeguarded 
so thatthe opponent cannot safely play inside without 
being captured. Herein lies the crux of the game. 

The following are the two exceptions to the rule 
that either player may place his stone on any vacant 
intersection: A stone may not be placed such that it 
exactly duplicates a previous position. When the pos- 
sibility of this repetition occurs it is called Ko. The 
second exception is that a stone may not be placed on 
a point where it is completely surrounded by the 
enemy unless in so doing it captures one or more 
enemy men. 

The game is over when neither player can make a 
play that will add to his territory or capture any 
enemy stones. If there is a difference of opinion as 
to whether further play may be profitable, one may 
pass and the other may invest as many more men as 
he wishes; but each player must have a turn tq either 
play or pass after each stone is added. When both 
players pass, the game is over. 
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Handicap Corner Play 


II. 1 G4 


This play has less influence onthe handicap stone 
than 1 F3, but gives White correspondingly greater 
strength toward the center. Recommended Black re- 
plies are F4, D6, E3 and C7. 


III. 1 H3 


This white play has even less influence on the D4 
stone, and it is therefore not imperative that Black 
answer in the D4 corner. If however Black has no 
more important play to make elsewhere, 2 F3 is to 
be recommended. Black thus not only secures the 
corner, but also attacks the H3 stone at the same 
time. If there are white supporting stones near H3, 
however, the F3 play does not have an attacking ef- 
fect; in this case Black is better advised to play 2 C7. 


IV. 1 F4 


Black’s best defense is 2 D6. White usually con- 
tinues with 3 C8 or D8. 


V.1G83 


This is not a strong attack, and Black may play 
elsewhere if he sees fit. A recommended reply in’ 
the D4 corner is E3. 


VI. 


If Black finds time to support the D4 stone before 
White attacks, C7 or G3 is the best play. 


To determine the winner, the prisoners are placed 
inside the areas of their own color, one on each un- 
occupied point. The remaining open points in the black 
and the white areas are then counted and the one 
with the higher score wins. 

It will be seen in later installments that these in- 
formal rules, and the method of counting, are ex- 
tremely simple when applied to an actual game. How- 
ever, when Wei-Chi was changed over to the Japanese 
game of Igo, with a different count, certain discrep- 
ancies creptin, which can make the result of a game 
indeterminate. Weare not concerned here with these 
exceptional cases. The informal rules will meet every 
need of the Go player. 

Without changing the informal count, it is possible ~ 
to revise the rules to meet every contingency, and in 
the exceptional cases to make all games determinate. 
This problem has been undertaken by Dr John M. H. 
Olmsted of the University of Minnesota, and by Karl 
Davis Robinson. Their book, The Structure of 
Go, will be published in due course. 


BASE POSITIONS 


Two Point Interval on Third Line 


This translation from Ruger’s Das Go- 

Spiel by Lester and Elizabeth Morris, 

refers primarily to the classical game. 

The two point interval on the third line 

does occur in shin fuseki, but much less 

ey than in classical gO. 
—Editors 


a 1 


When in the course of the opening game the cor- 
ners have been seized, the players must proceed with 
the formation of territory along the sides. It is there- 
fore important for the beginner to know how he can, 
with the minimum number of stones, make safe and 
potentially large groups. 

One can always make a safe group (in the absence 
of nearby hostile stones) by placing two stones on 
the third line with two intervening empty points. The 
stones on Diagram 1 illustrate such a group. The 
opponent cannot separate these two stones, nor can 
he prevent the formation of two eyes. The following 
three attempts will serve to show the truth of these 
statements (Diagrams 2, 3, 4). 


The two point interval is found in the opening play 
of every master classical game—often repeated more 
than once. It is extremely important, for it can be 
expanded in several ways. Possible extensions of 
the position illustrated would be toward the side by 
any one of the plays a to e shown in Diagram 5—or 
by corresponding plays on the other side; or toward 
the center by a stone at f, g, or h. The choice among 
these plays will naturally be dictated by the disposi- 
tion of neighboring stones. 
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Diagram 5 


If, on the other hand, enemy stones are in posi- 
tion on both sides of the base position, as shown in 


Diagram 6, the eyes of this base position can be de- 


stroyed. If flight to the center is not possible, the 
stones .of the base position die. The following four 
lines of play—shown on Diagrams 7, 8, 9, 10—will 
illustrate this statement. 
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Diagram 6 


Diagram 3 | 
Diagram 3: The white stones around 2 are lost. 
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Diagram 9 


Diagram 10 After °7, White can continue with a or b. 


If the enemy stone on one side is further away, 
as in Diagram 11, the base position can still be de- 
stroyed; but the attack must be made on the side 
toward the more distant stone,as shown inDiagrams 
11 to 14. 


Diagram 14 


Whether or not a part of the black chain can be 
saved depends upon the environment. 

If in the position of Diagram 14, Black has the 
chance to play first before °1, itis most important 
that he strengthen the two point interval by playing 
ea or °b. 
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Diagram 15 


Third Line, 2 Point Interval 


If instead of being at two point interval the two 
stones are separated by an additional point, as in 
Diagram 15, then the opponent canattempt to separ- 
ate them by occupying the middle point. Black can 
preserve the connection, but only by sacrificing a 
stone, and only if there are no hostile stones exer- 
cising an adverse influence. Thus in the absence of 
other hostile stones: Diagram 16. 
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Diagram 16 


It would be wrong for Black to play at °7 instead 
of *6, since White could then separate the black stones 
by playing at °6 himself. 

Inan actual game, however, the surrounding stones 
will influence the handling of such a fight. Inthe case 
of Diagram 17, for example, it would be possible for 
White to separate the black stones by playing °11 if 
there are white stones nearby torescue the °11 stone. 
Without such assistance, the °11 stone is of course 


lost. Thus after °10, play continues as in Diagram 


15 


its 


Diagram 17 


And the white stones are lost in shicho, unless 
there is a white stone to intercept the shicho. 

In conclusion, it will now be shown how the man- 
ner of play illustrated in the foregoing discussions 
can be employed in attacking enemy positions. 

The four white stones in Diagram 18 take in a 
large territory. But Black can successfully attack 
in this situation by playing e1. There might then fol- 
low: Diagram 18. | 

Or °10 at °a+or at °b..e11 at °10 or at °b. 


Diagram 18 


BASE POSITIONS 3 


If White should, on his first play, attempt by °6 in theneighborhood. If in Diagram 18 it were White’s 
to prevent the connection of the two black stones « play, he wouldbest secure himself by playing at °6, 
and *1, Black would reply at °2. In either case White since this play not only secures his own territory 


loses a great deal of territory. but threatens to extend into enemy territory later 


It is necessary, therefore, to secure such terri- with °c. 
tories against attack assoonas enemy stones appear 


. Solution of Problems 
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